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sung in recent years, and a considerable mileage has been
laid. The rubber in this case is not lapped on by machinery,
as in electric light and power cables, but is applied in a
seamless state by a sort of tubing machine. The firm to
whom credit is due for firmly establishing the capabilities
of rubber in this connection is the Safety Insulated Wire
and Cable Company (New York), whose successful use of
seamless rubber insulation in the cable system connecting
up the Philippine Islands led to them obtaining the contract
for the Washington-Alaska cable, an enterprise of con-                     \\"i
siderable difficulty owing to climatic conditions.   This cable                     ' |l
consists of a conductor of nine copper strands, having first
a seamless covering of pure Para rubber, and secondly a
layer of vulcanized rubber also applied in the seamless
manner. Jute covering and steel armouring complete the
cable, which is altogether 2,088 miles in length. With regard
to transit, such cable has a great advantage over gutta-
percha, as water tanks are not required. There are now
about 5,000 miles of rubber-insulated cable laid by
Americans, both in torrid and ice-cold waters, and at
depths down to nearly two miles, so that its capabilities
can be watched under varied and exacting conditions.
Sceptics may say that two or three years is insufficient
time in which to give a definite opinion, but at any rate
it certainly seems that the threatened extinction of the
gutta-percha supply may be viewed without deep concern as
far as its principal application comes up for consideration.
A comparatively new use for rubber-insulated wires is in
collieries and metal mines. Although the electric drill has
not made much progress, electric hauling in the levels and
on inclined planes is well established, a notable instance